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, The xole of afftect In Inforiatlon processing has 
recently* received attention, and several possible Influences of 
affecf;, have been suggested- The InfOMational and directive effects 
of affect were Investigated with subjects {H«6f) who glthet described 
events in theip recent past that lade thei feel good, described 
events that tade the« feel bad, or gave no 'description of r 
life:e*ents. Uddl'^ lonally , subjects expected to be put in either^ a 
aood'or a bad- lood a& a result of .^n external fjictor; or hid no . 
eigpectations qoncerning theiir aood. Describing positive llfe-evepts 
Increased ^^porteid happiness and life satisfaction relative' to ai 
control aroup, while describing negative life-events decreased tie 
'"indices of well-beinir. The iipact of describing negative events *as 
eliainated jihen .sub jects expected to feel bad due to an external* 
influence, but was nonsig.nlf leant ly Increased when subjects expepted 
\n feel Qood because of anexternal influence. Subjects describing 
positive life-events were not affected by aood expectation \ 
manipulations. Results Buggest that .persons use perceptions of tbeir 
affective st?^tes in judgments of well-beingn_^and th^i*" affective i 
states have a directive effect on the search for and ttse of 
inforiatlon. (Ruthor/N?B)' 
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Mj^d, Mlsattrlbution, and Judgments of, Well*Belng: Infonaatlonal 
and Directive 'Effects of Affective States , ) , ^ 

The role of affect in Inforoation procesaing has recently received soae 
attention, and^ variety o£ possible Influences of affeq^t have.b«en su&gested. 
Specifically, it has been propose^ that Effect might have an informational 
value (Wyer & Carlston, 1979),. that it might direct one's attention to 
specific classes of information (Wyer & Carlston, 1979) , and that it might 
increase the availability of affect congruent information (Bower, 1981, Iseri, 
Shalker; Clark, & KarR, 1978). 

In the present study we^ are Interested In the Infonaatlonal and 
directive effects of affect.* We.want to explore how affective states are 
used in judgnvents of happiness and satisfaction with one's own life.^Spe- • 
cifically, we are interested in how. remembering hsppy or sad events in one*s 
own" recent past affects Judgments of well-being. In earlier studies we 
had found that remetabering happy events made some people happy but some 
other people unhappy. It seemed that, the mpre vivid a person's descriptipn 
of, the happy event, the more likely^it was that the person reported being 
happy. One possibl« explanation of this result is that giving a vivid 
descfiptlon is more likely to change a person's affective state than 
giving a pallid description, thus, if persons use their- affective state 
at the time of Judgment in deciding whether their life ts happy or not, 
tMs might account for results. Ip the present study, we tried to 
.test this ide^'more s^^temat^cally. * • 

We asked our subjebts to give vivid descriptions-of happy or sad 
events in their own recent past, ^resumibly, this will have two effects; 

■ ■ ■ • . 3 ■ ^ ^ 



On the one hand, it should increase the cognitive availabiTity of 

positive or negative events, and on the other hand, it should change 

subjects* ffloo4* To isc^late thd effect of toood, we provided some of our 

subjects with a chance to mlsattribute their mood to an eaeternal'^actor 

unrelated to the events they described or their thoughts^ about thetn» 

Specifically, in a 2 x 3 ? factorial design subjects were asked to ^ 

describe a recent event that V^ad^tnade tlietn feel either "really bad** or 

"really gooS'*," they were either led to expect positive feelings as a 

result of an external cause, negative feelings as a result of this cause, 

or were given no external expectatio^, I will, describe in a minute ; 

how this was done* Finally, subjects of ^ non-factorial control group 

did not descrlfc^ any life-events prior^to tJieir Judgtoehts* ^ 

,We expected that subject^ whq described negative life-events would 

generally report being less happy and satisfied than subjects who did not 

describe any life-events, whereas subjects who described positive life- 

events' would report being more happy and satisfied than the control group* 

Mbreover, we predicted that both discounting and ai^gmentation effects 

would result from the expectation manipulation, (Relley, 1971) • That is, 

describing negative life-events should lead subjects to feel m<Jre happy 

# 

and satisfied about their life when they have a chance to attrj.bute the 
resulting bad feelings to an external dause, but it should lead them to 
feel much worse when they expected the external factors to put them into 
a good mood, . • ' ^ 

Sitailarly, subjects describing positive life-events might report 
lower w^^being when expectation^ lead fhem to^isattribute tjioir good 
d mood to^fcmal factors and higher well-^ing when they expect external 
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factors toTput theca in a tfad toood^ 

Howver, an additional consideration Is suggested by Wyer and 
Carlston (1979)^ They argue that unpleasant affective states may 
©Qtivate persons to seefiy explanations that redutfe their unpleasantness, 
-^ut that persons in pleasant affective state^ may not be tcotivaped to seel^ 
explanations fot 'their nood^ /if this is £he cTase, our milsattr^bution 
manipulation should Affect c/nly subjects )who described negative life- 
events bCit not subjects <?ho described positive life-events, 

let us now consider the procedural details , ^ 

' • ' * 
^ • ' Method 

Sixty-one undergraduates partfcipate'S'^^iua study that was purportedly 
concerned with meoory for sounds, Subjecty, who were run in groups or 

three otvfour, were seated In a small^ unusual l,ook£ng soundproof room, 

* 

•Subjecta^glven a bad mood ^expectation ttien told that participants 

in* an eijrlieT^udy ha<i complained about feeling. '*tense'* and *^depressed'" 
in that room. In contrast, subjects given a pood mood expectation were 
told that earlier participant* felt "elated" and "kind of high" while in 
the rooA, perhaps because of its soundproof quality. Subjects in these ^ 



conditions were then told that the department of psychology wanted io 
•find outsat caused these feelitis and were asfted ^to rate the/toom for" 
comfoTdfet lighting, and so on. For a third group of subjects no expec- 
tations concerning effects of the room were introduced. 

Following these ratings, flubjccta were exposed 'to a series of three- 
note tonal progressions as part of the "sound neoory task", and then 
aakdd to collaborate on a 25rinlnute filler", task prior to the sound 
recognition test. Th^"rfC(.und.^ihcEoory tAsk" provided an excuse f<jr running 

T C 



the experiment in a sound prooied room. The filler task actually constituted 
the mafn part of the study.. Specifically, Subjects were ask^d to collaborate 
on the. ctevelopment of a' "Life Event tnveritory"y purportedly a te'fet instru- 
ment^to assess events In people's life. .They were asked Co describe "as 
vividly and in aa much detail as* possibleV*^^ recent event that made them 
feel "really good", or^one that toad e .them feel "really bad'\ These 
descriptions wer^ said to provide the basis for the ^neration of items 
of^the Life-Event Inventory. Fallowing these descriptions, subjects were 
asked to respond to some general questions that would allegedly help in 
selecting appropriate response scAle^ for the test* These questions ^ere 
measures of well-being, prevloba^ly used in surveys (cf, Andrews , and 
McKetpel, 1980) consisting of 7 or 11 - point rating scales of different 
graphical desigti^ These measures wer& u?ed as the. dependent variables. 

Subjects of .a separate control group responded to the^e same dependent 
.variables prior to describing life-events, - ^ 

Finally, subjects were given a sound recognition test,i probed for ^ 
suspiciousness, and fully debriefed. " ^ 

Results ' 

Jable 1 shows the mean responses to the question "How happy do yqu 
feel about your life as a wholei:' on a scale where 1 means^ "ucchapfJy" and 
7, means ^Tiappy". < 

Generally, subjects who described positive life-events reported 
significantly higher happiness (M - 6*5) than subjects who ^escribed 
negative events (M - 4,5, F(l,54)- 59.2, £<.00l). ^Moreover, subjects 
reporting positive events felt, more happy than t»he control group, whereas 



subjects reporting negattve events felt les^ happy than the control group, 
and both differences are reliable at the I7t level ( t^(54)-3a, respt 
t(54)- 2.7, £ ' .01). ^ - . , , . ' ' • 

More interesting, however, is a significant interaction of the 
description task and the room manipulations, F(2,54)^» 10»6,'£. <^001» 
To diagnose this interaction, simple effects ianalyses were performed on 
data obtained under each description task condition separately. 

Let us first conside/ the data of subjects who described negative 
life-events • Among th^e subjects the effect of the room manipulations 
was ^significant, F(2,54) - 15^7, £ c •001. Specifically^ subjects who 
expected to feel bad due to the. room reported being happier about their 
life as a whole (M • 6#1) than subjects who expected no side-effects of 

the room (M « 4,2, £<»05, Newman-Keuls Test)* Indeed, the mean response 

- * ** 

Qf subjectw who had -a chance to attribute bad feelings to the rqom is not 
significantly different from .the overqll mean response of subjects who 
described positive Tife-events (H - 6*1 an<l 6,5, respectively^* On the 
other hand, subjects who,e:;pected to feel "elated" or "kind of high" due 
to the room seem to be non*signif icantly less happy (M • than subjects 

Wha expected no side*effects (M - 4a)* Thus, we founds strong dis- 
counting ef^fect and a slight^augmentation effect in the happiness^ judgments 
ofi subjects who described what made them feel bad* * 

^ Does this hold as well for subjects who described what made them feel 
good? It does not* In this case,- no effects of the room manipulation 
are significant (F .1)* .Thus we neither find an* augmentation effect when 
subjects expected to feel bad due to the roop, n^r do we find a d'iscoupting 
effect when subjects expected to -feel elated due to the room. > 



'•The pattern- of the satisfaction judgments- ^ virtually identical to - 
the pattern of the happlne«s judgments, as sl^owii in Table 2. Thug, the 
conclusions drawn above ffpply both to judgments of happiness and judgments 

* 

i 

of general life-satisfa^ction. ^ ' 

Discussion 

Hhat.dol these data tell us-? ' ' ' , , 

First, the data suggest that persons may use their affective responses 
to their life as a primary basis fdr Judging their well-being* That is, 
the impact of salient 'life-events on Judgments of happiness and satisfaction 
seems to be ffiftdiate<f by the Impact o^ these, events on a person's mood; at 
the time of Judgment. 

Second, persons do not always bother t» explain their affective states. 
Rather, they may engage In e^qjlanatlons only if they are In an" unpleasant 
state. In the present study, subjects sought and used information about 
l)088ibie external influences on their nx>od only If they v^re In a bad 
mood, but not if th^y were in a good mood. 

A third question concerns whether subjects' inferences are 
motivationally blase;! or not. The answer ,to this question Is less clear. 
On the one hand, some data suggest a motivational bias; namely the weak- 
nes8 of the augmentation effect and the surprising strength of the dls- 

I 

countlng^ffect for subjects who described negative life-events. 
Specifically, subject* who described negative llfp-events flnd expected 
the room to make them feel plated were only slightly and nodslgnlf Icantly 
lead happy than subjects expecting no 'side-effects of the room. But when 
subjects describing 'negative "life-events expected the room to make them 
feel t«nse thay were^s happy as subjects who reported positive events. 



This suggests that they a^ttributed their b^d mood solely to the room 
j^at her. than to both plausible causes^.that is, to the room and to what they 
thbiight about, Thi^ is consistent with the results of mlsattribution 
research on the consequences of couaterattitudihal behavior in which 

attitude change Is elifdnated rattier than attenuated if the person can 

f 

attribute tense fe«ling3 to a cause other than her own "behavior, (for a 

r • 

review ' see ^Zanna and Cooper, 1976; Myer and Carlstpn, 1979), On the 
o^her hand, this e^reme discounting effect would also be expected if 
persons process the information without a motivational bias but use a 
truncated search process (Wyer, 1980), Moreover, the weakness of th^ 

a 

aiigxDenta^lon effect might be due to a lower plausibility of feeling 

'^elated** as compared to feeling *^tensQ'^ in the sotmd^proof room used in ^ 

this study. 

Therefore, additional research will be needed to assess if persons 
process information bearing on the quality of their life in a motivationally 
biased manner. These ^results do suggest, however, .that subjects use^their 
momentary mood as a basis for Safcing life satisfaction and happiness 
judgments and that they will avail themselves of opportunities to mis- 
attribute their ^ood only when the mood is negative, positive moods ^ 
apparently do not stimulate such explaimjtory activity, ^ 
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Table 1 



f i ^ MeafT Happiness ^Ratln\ys by Condition 



ascription 

■positive 

negative . 



Mood Kxpgctatton 
"tense" " ' 'None 



^.5 



6.1 



a,b 



a,b 



6.4 



4.1 



a,b 



"EUted 



6.7 



^ 3. 6. 



control Grtup 



« 



Note . The table presents the mean responses to the question VPow happy do 
*feel abo\it yoofr life, as a whole?", wUh 1« "unhappy" and 7, « "happy". N per 
conditio^. Is 8,' except for the control group where N is 13, ^ * 

Heans not sharing the same siib8<trlpL diCfe^ at £<()5^ Newroa^-KcuLs t^st. 



Description 
positive 



Table 2 

^ Wean* Sat U faction Ratings ^by , Condi tlo>\ 
* . * ^ 

' Hoo^ Expectation 



9.6 ^ 



' ' . Non< 



8.6 



"Elated" 

I 

./ 



9.7 



a 



negative 



8.6 



5.7. 



Control Group 8.9 



Note. The table prcsen^lfe the mean responses to the question "All things 

A' *^ * ■ ' " ' 

corfsldered, how satisfied or Jiisatlsfled are jrou uitli your life as a 
* • , ; ' . . ' " 

whole these* days?" with 1 • "dissatisfied" and 11 - "5atfs.fied". . 

Me^ns rf&t sharing Che same subscript differ at £ n-05, Newtpan-Kculs Test. 



The analysis of yariancj^n'ditatcs significant main effects for description 
(F(l,54> - 32.8, £<.60Ui mood expectation .(F(2 ,54) - 4-2, p «r.:0p5) ,and a 
aigntflcacit description x mood expectation interaction (FCZ.Qa)- 5.6^ £ <,01) 

Simple effects analyses 'indicate a significanl. elfect of mood expectation 
under negative flesettption conditions (F^,54)» 10.8, £</Oai) but 
not .under positive description conditions <£<!) . 
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